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FOREWORD 


Miss  Wood's  essay,  which  composes  this  pamphlet,  is  addressed 
to  those  among  us  who  are  confronted  by  one  of  the  curious  and 
unprecedented  facts  of  mid-century  life.  That  is,  that  our  productive 
system  now  fulfills  in  significant  measure  two  different  types  of 
demand.  The  first  is  the  familiar  self-sustained  demand  of  the 
marketplace.  The  second  may  be  expressed  through  the  market,  but 
it  is  sustained  or  subsidized  by  a  government  responsibility,  now 
accepted,  for  the  achievement  of  certain  social  objectives.  We  live, 
as  it  were,  with  one  foot  planted  in  nineteenth  century  laissez-faire 
capitalism  and  the  other  in  the  mythic  welfare  state.  How  much 
weight  do  we  dare  put  on  each? 

As  we  try  to  determine  firm  rules,  we  can  accept  at  least  one 
working  hypothesis:  those  who  emphasize,  as  we  do,  the  importance 
of  the  social  objectives  should  insist  on  the  maximum  economy  of 
force.  This  means  that  we  should  strike  out  for  those  goals  which 
are  demonstrably  the  most  valuable,  and  within  practical  range.  We 
must  ourselves  be  severest  critics  of  the  goals  that  we  offer. 

Much  of  Miss  Wood's  essay  will  be  disappointing  to  those  who 
use  the  catch-phrase  "balanced  neighborhoods"  to  insist  on  the  para- 
mount importance  of  certain  specific  (and  expensive)  sub-programs 
in  urban  renewal.  Its  merit,  in  part,  is  reflected  in  the  disappoint- 
ment it  will  cause.  Miss  Wood  is  seeking  a  definition  of  a  valuable 
objective  which  becomes  clear  only  when  it  has  been  stripped  of 
sentimentality  and  fuzziness.  To  sharpen  such  a  definition  is  the 
assignment  set  her  by  the  Citizens'  Housing  and  Planning  Council, 
and  the  Council  now  presents  her  response. 

*       #  * 

Miss  Wood  and  CHPC  wish  to  acknowledge  a  special  obliga- 
tion to  Dr.  Robert  K.  Merton  and  Dr.  Charles  S.  Ascher  for  their 
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help  in  the  formulation  of  ideas,  and  their  reading  of  the  manu- 
script. Madison  Jones,  Douglas  Powell,  Edward  Rutledge,  Geoffrey 
R.  Wiener,  Dr.  Chester  Rapkin,  Frances  Levenson,  Corienne  R. 
Morrow,  and  Mildred  Zucker  made  invaluable  contributions  to  the 
essay.  Responsibility  for  it,  however,  rests  with  the  author  and 
Citizens'  Housing  and  Planning  Council  of  New  York,  Inc. 

First  and  last,  the  study  and  the  publication  owe  their  existence 
to  a  generous  grant  from  the  J.  M.  Kaplan  Fund. 

Roger  Starr 
Executive  Director 
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The  Housing  Goals 
Of  Urban  Renewal 

Since  the  late  1930's,  many  cities  have  produced  large  housing 
projects,  public  and  private,  built  on  sites  of  old  and  notorious 
slums.  The  projects  generally  have  been  planned  in  superblocks 
created  by  closing  streets  that  were  formerly  part  of  the  accustomed 
pattern  of  the  city.  They  provided  grass  and  trees,  outdoor  sitting 
areas  for  adults,  playgrounds  for  children,  storage  space  for  cars. 
They  seemed  to  express  the  right  goals  for  the  residential  areas  of 
a  city  that  is  renewing  itself.  Although  recurrent  crises  in  federal, 
state  and  city  legislatures  have  intermittently  slowed  down  the  pro- 
gram, projects  like  these  have  continued — and  are  continuing — 
to  rise. 

Are  these  projects  the  kind  of  residential  communities  with 
which  we  should  rebuild  our  cities?  An  increasingly  vocal  part  of 
the  public  is  answering,  No! 

There  has  always  been  opposition  to  slum  clearance  operations, 
regardless  of  their  ultimate  purpose.  It  came  from  those  who  would 
be  displaced,  their  defenders,  their  neighbors,  and  those  with  a 
vested  business  or  political  interest  in  the  status  quo.  Opposition 
is  now  coming  also  from  those  who  are  deeply  and  sincerely  con- 
cerned with  the  ultimate  future  of  our  cities. 

The  first  type  of  opposition  grows  out  of  the  clear  fact  that 
personal  hardship  arises  from  every  program  that  tears  down  peo- 
ples' homes — no  matter  how  defective  the  homes  may  be.  The  sec- 
ond type  is  based  on  a  growing  sense  that  the  communities  emerging 
from  the  reconstruction  are  not  worth  the  pains  caused  in  bringing 
them  forth. 
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Because  of  this  combination  of  opposition,  dozens  of  desirable 
projects  throughout  the  country  have  died  unborn.  Sites  for  dozens 
of  others  have  been  selected  not  for  rational  planning  reasons,  but 
because  local  opposition  and  local  antagonism  were  minimal  or 
could  be  handled.  A  public  official  must  show  extraordinary  political 
courage  or  even  foolhardiness  to  support  a  rational  urban  renewal 
program  in  the  face  of  intense  opposition  from  his  constituents. 

One  cannot  stress  too  often  the  human  costs  of  demolition,  the 
hardships  which  follow  the  uprooting  of  thousands  of  individuals 
and  families,  small  businesses,  churches  and  institutions.  Forced 
movement  breaks  up  complexes  of  families  and  friends,  attachments 
to  churches  and  institutions,  and  the  personal  habits  which  have 
been  built  up  over  many  years.  Small  businesses  are  more  often 
destroyed  than  moved.  Small  churches  are  put  out  of  business,  and 
the  memberships  of  established  clubs  and  churches  are  decimated. 

Such  hardships  brought  about  by  governmental  intervention, 
governmental  power  and  money  call  for  a  different  standard  from 
those  of  a  private  builder  operating  in  open  areas  beyond  the  sub- 
urbs. The  private  builder,  causing  hardship  only  to  trees  and  cab- 
bage patches,  operating  for  his  own  account  and  risk,  is  simply 
required  to  comply  with  the  law.  "When  the  government  causes 
hardships,  unequally  borne,  the  public  has  a  right  to  be  assured 
that  this  activity  is  in  fact  for  the  common  good. 

But  there  is  vocal,  sincere,  and  perplexed  dissatisfaction  with 
the  housing  projects  that  have  arisen  on  slums  cleared  at  so  high  a 
human  cost.  There  is  a  strong  sense  that  neither  the  public  nor  the 
private  residential  developments  serve  the  common  good  as  they 
should. 

Persons  who  sense  the  shortcomings  of  the  program,  but  who 
recognize  the  urgent  need  for  new  public  and  private  housing  if 
cities  are  to  survive,  have  been  seeking  devices  or  techniques  which 
would  at  once  minimize  the  hardships  of  dislocation,  and  express 
new  goals  for  the  new  communities. 

Among  the  suggestions  that  have  emerged  are  these:  "vest- 
pocket  projects" — projects  consisting  of  one  or  two  buildings  onlv; 
"staggered  construction" — phasing  demolition  with  new  construc- 
tion: "renewal,  not  bulldozing" — retaining  some  of  the  old  and 
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familiar  buildings  in  the  new  developments;  and,  most  recently, 
"the  balanced  neighborhood." 

All  these  suggestions  have  value  and  all  are  being  used.  "Stag- 
gered construction"  is  standard  practice  for  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority  on  its  larger  sites.  The  Authority  is  building  its 
first  "vest-pocket"  projects.  The  Urban  Renewal  Board  is  under- 
taking the  city's  first  large  project  that  combines  new  and  old 
housing  and  seeks  to  achieve  a  balanced  neighborhood.  The  Author- 
ity is  placing  its  low  rent  project  next  to  its  own  or  other  middle 
income  projects  to  achieve  balanced  neighborhoods. 

But  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  "staggered  con- 
struction," "vest-pocket  projects,"  "renewal,  not  bulldozing"  are 
not  by  themselves  the  goal  of  renewal  that  we  are  seeking.  They  are 
at  best  tools  useful  in  achieving  the  goal. 

Increasingly,  the  phrase  "the  balanced  neighborhood"  seems  to 
express  this  new  goal.  It  seems  to  express  what  is  for  many  spokes- 
men a  desired  characteristic  of  the  future  city;  a  better  serving  of 
the  common  good. 

What  specifically  the  phrase  means  even  to  those  who  use  it 
most  frequently,  is  far  from  clear.  It  has  many  meanings.  But  one 
element  of  its  meaning  is  universal:  it  always  means  mixture  or 
heterogeneity  of  population.  The  one  thing  it  does  not  mean  is 
homogeneity  of  population.  It  also  signifies  that  this  heterogeneity 
is  desirable,  not  merely  in  the  city  as  a  whole,  but  in  its  parts. 

This  study  seeks  to  define  this  suggested  goal  of  residential 
urban  renewal.  Our  object  is  not  only  philosophical.  We  hope  to 
develop  a  set  of  working  principles  that  will  help  the  urban  renewal 
administrator  rebuild  the  city  better. 
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II 


Heterogeneity  or  Homogeneity 
In  Residential  Neighborhoods 

Tradition  in  the  design  of  residential  neighborhoods  favors 
homogeneity,  as  every  urban  renewal  administrator  knows.  Tradi- 
tional homogeneity  is  supported  by  familiar  realities  of  urban  life: 
the  prejudices  of  people;  the  obligation  of  private  builders  to  make 
a  profit;  the  need  of  investors  to  seek  security  for  their  investments; 
the  concern  of  parents  for  an  appropriate  environment  in  which  to 
raise  their  children.  Even  sociologists  urge  the  planner  to  design 
for  homogeneity  if  he  wants  to  achieve  "social  solidarity,  cohesion 
and  group  effectiveness."* 

In  the  face  of  the  traditional  homogeneity,  support  for  certain 
kinds  of  heterogeneity  has  been  expressed  by  groups  concerned  with 
special  social  problems.  These  include  racial  segregation,  economic 
segregation,  and  the  segregation  of  old  or  socially  maladjusted 
persons. 

To  a  growing  body  of  public  opinion,  racial  segregation  and  the 
racially  homogeneous  areas  it  produces  are  wrong  both  practically 
and  morally:  they  are  costly  to  a  city  and  prevent  its  sound  develop- 
ment; they  conflict  with  ideals  of  human  equality  and  democracy. 

To  a  growing  body  of  public  opinion,  the  economic  segregation 
implicit  in  public  housing  is  equally  bad  both  practically  and 
morally.  As  a  result  of  the  removal  (either  compulsory  or  voluntary) 
of  their  higher  income  families,  public  housing  projects  have  lost 
the  leadership  essential  to  healthy  community  life. 

Studies  indicate  also  that  families  in  the  large  new  suburban 
subdivisions  feel  keenly  the  single  class  quality  of  their  neighbor- 
hood. Simultanenously  with  their  concern  for  school  standards, 
a  growing  number  of  suburban  and  city  parents  believe  that  it  is 
vital  in  a  democracy  that  children  have  a  chance  to  associate  with 
their  fellows  of  other  races,  income  levels,  and  cultural  traditions. 

*  Form,  William  H.,  "Stratification  in  Low  and  Middle  Income  Housing  Areas," 
Journal  of  Social  Issues,  Vol.  VII,  Nos.  1  and  2.  (1951)  p.  12.°.. 
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Finally,  students  of  housing  for  the  aged  deplore  institutions 
that  segregate  the  old  from  the  young.  Separation  of  young  families 
from  older  people,  including  grandparents,  and  the  decreasing  con- 
tacts between  generations  appear  to  weaken  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility of  one  generation  for  the  other.  Not  only  does  the  responsi- 
bility for  older  people  become  increasingly  a  public  problem,  but 
children  can  grow  up  (as  in  some  one-class  sub-divisions)  with  as 
little  understanding  of  people  of  other  ages  as  they  have  of  those 
of  other  races. 

The  best  arguments  for  heterogeneity,  however,  are  not  made 
by  its  conscious  advocates.  They  are  made  by  the  city  itself.  Diversity 
— heterogeneity — is  the  way  of  life  of  the  city.  The  mature  urban 
community,  as  distinguished  from  the  new  suburban  development, 
is  characterized  by  its  variety  of  land  uses,  and  conditions  of  build- 
ings and  homes;  by  households  and  persons  equally  diverse.  Indeed, 
a  city  has  been  defined  for  sociological  purposes  as  "a  relatively 
dense  and  permanent  settlement  of  heterogenous  individuals."* 

Complete  diversity — diversity  of  all  elements —  appears  within 
the  city  as  a  whole.  Diversity  of  all  elements  except  race  appears  in 
reasonably  small  segments  of  the  city,  that  is,  in  groups  of  blocks,  if 
not  in  a  block. 

Thus,  housing  surveyors  have  often  been  astonished  by  the 
number  of  persons  and  households  of  middle  or  high-middle  in- 
come who  live  in  slum  areas.  On  the  other  hand,  an  unexpectedly 
large  number  of  impoverished  persons  live  in  good  buildings  and 
neighborhoods.  They  may  occupy  inferior  space,  or  spend  an  un- 
usually high  proportion  of  their  income  for  rent,  but  in  either  case 
the  quality  of  the  house  or  neighborhood  must  be  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  them. 

The  one-type  subdivisions  that  grew  on  the  outskirts  of  every 
large  city  during  the  20's  and  40's  did  not  remain  as  uniform  as 
they  originally  were.  Soon  after  the  completion  of  the  last  home, 
changes  in  buildings  and  occupancies  reflected  the  new  needs  of  the 
maturing  population.  The  original  buildings  were  replaced  or 
remodelled  to  serve  new  uses.  As  the  subdivision  was  absorbed  into 

*  Wirth,  Louis,  "Urbanism  as  a  Way  of  Life,"  American  fourna  of  Sociology  Vol. 
XLIV,  No.  1,  June  1938. 
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the  urban  complex,  changes  became  more  rapid.  Modifications  were 
limited  by  local  controls  such  as  zoning  ordinances,  housing  codes 
or  restrictive  covenants,  or  even  by  local  loyalties  and  popular 
opinion.  But  in  the  end  multiple  ownership  and  the  consequent 
diversified  control  made  the  changes  possible. 

Variety  and  diversity  is  the  basic  characteristic  of  cities.  A 
"city"  cannot  easily  be  defined,  but  this  is  clear:  a  city  is  a  complex 
economic  and  social  organism  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  inter- 
dependent parts:  industries  and  business  dependent  on  each 
other,  both  drawing  on  all  kinds  of  people,  skilled,  unskilled, 
professionals,  executives,  laborers,  housewives,  and  boys  and  girls; 
these  people  in  turn  depend  on  each  other  and  on  the  businesses, 
institutions,  churches  and  cultural  institutions  that  need  them. 
The  city  as  a  whole  requires  heterogeneity.  The  city,  as  it  grows, 
achieves  it  within  its  total  boundaries. 

The  city's  requirement  for  heterogeneity  in  its  smaller  parts — 
its  communities,  neighborhoods,  projects  and  blocks — is  not  so  clear. 

Communities  in  New  York  City — planning  districts  as  defined 
by  the  City  Planning  Commission — have  populations  averaging 
100,000  persons.  Communities  of  such  size  are  as  heterogenous  as 
independent  cities  of  equivalent  size,  probably  for  the  same  reasons 
and  by  virtue  of  the  same  processes.  Uncongenial  elements  existing 
within  boundaries  of  such  large  areas  need  not  impinge  too  closely 
or  too  personally.  The  character  popularly  ascribed  to  the  area 
(such  as  the  Bohemian  flavor  of  Greenwich  Village)  may  be  very 
different  from  the  habits  and  inclinations  of  many  of  its  residents. 
Yet,  a  community  area  is  so  large  that  the  diversity  may  even  be 
a  source  of  pride  to  inveterate  urbanites. 

It  is  heterogeneity  on  a  still  smaller  stage  which  is  the  real  prob- 
lem for  the  urban  renewal  administrator.  His  question  is,  "What 
is  this  residential  unit,  this  neighborhood,  of  whose  balance  we 
are  speaking?" 
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The  Building  Blocks  of  Renewal: 
Projects  or  Neighborhoods 

The  difficulty  in  using  the  word  "neighborhood"  is  that  although 
it  has  two  different  meanings,  as  Mr.  Webster  points  out,  people 
tend  to  confuse  the  two.  The  word  is  denned  as  "an  area  within 
which  people  neighbor",  or  "have  close  association",  to  quote  Mr. 
Webster,  and  also,  simply  as  a  "district."  Thus,  "neighborhood" 
means  both  "community"  in  the  social  sense,  and  "district"  in  the 
physical  sense.  Usually,  to  the  professional  city  planner,  a  neighbor- 
hood is  simply  the  smallest  residential  unit  with  which  he  works. 

The  "neighborhood-unit"  school  of  city  planning  uses  the  word 
with  both  meanings  included.  In  one  pioneer  formulation,  a  "neigh- 
borhood unit"  is  a  population  and  an  area  served  by  an  elementary 
school.  The  population  consists  of  1,000  to  1,500  families;  the  size 
of  the  area  is  defined  by  the  density  of  settlement.  It  may  be  from 
fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  It  is  "bounded  by  arterial  streets 
sufficiently  wide  to  facilitate  by-passing  of  all  through  traffic."  It 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  school,  all  the  community 
facilities  required  for  everyday  use  by  the  population  of  the  unit: 
a  system  of  parks,  playgrounds,  shops,  etc.  The  social  community  of 
a  neighborhood  unit  thus  coincides  with  its  physical  units. 

It  is  the  belief  of  this  school  of  planners  that  residential  units 
planned  in  accord  with  these  principles  will  "recreate  that  kind  of 
face-to-face  association  which  characterized  the  old  village  commu- 
nity."* According  to  its  architects,  neighborhood-unit  design  restores 
the  city  dweller's  feeling  of  responsibility  for  his  government  and 
for  social  programs  both  city-wide  and  local. 

The  neighborhood-unit  principle  was  widely  and  warmly  ac- 
cepted and  promulgated  until  some  planners  charged  that  it  served 
purposes  other  than  those  intended  by  its  architects.  Because  the 
social  goals  were  assumed  by  architects  (and  others)  to  be  achievable 

•  Perry,  Clarence  Arthur,  "The  Neighborhood  Unit,"  Neighborhood  and  Community 
Planning,  Regional  Survey  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs,  Vol.  VII,  1929. 
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only  when  the  population  was  homogeneous,  homogeneity  of  popu- 
lation itself  became  the  goal.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  neighborhood- 
unit  idea  was  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  wide-spread  policies 
of  segregation — economic,  social,  ethnic — that  were  pursued  by  im- 
provement associations,  advocated  by  the  old  manual  (since  revised) 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  and  even  promoted  by 
planning  commissions.* 

Thus,  the  cry  for  balance  within  the  neighborhood  reminds 
the  planner  of  an  old  argument,  whose  pros  and  cons  have  been 
forcefully  stated  but  never  carefully  reconciled. 

Realistically,  heterogeneity  is  inevitable  in  the  mature  areas  of 
a  city,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  neighborhood  in  the  precise 
definition  of  the  neighborhood-unit.  It  is  impossible  to  slice  the 
mature  city  and  call  the  sections  "neighborhoods"  in  the  sense  that 
comprises  neighboring  by  all,  or  even  most  of  the  residents.  This  is 
caused  in  part  by  the  heterogeneity  of  the  city;  in  part  by  its  den- 
sity. This  does  not  exclude  all  neighboring  between  people  within 
a  city  building,  block  or  group  of  blocks.  Rather,  the  neighboring 
pattern  within  an  area  rarely  is  so  well  developed  that  a  planner  can 
circumscribe  it  and  say  "this  is  a  neighborhood  unit"  in  the  precise 
"community"  sense  of  the  term.  The  district  served  by  an  elementary 
school  almost  never  has  social  coherence. 

To  most  city  families,  their  neighborhood  is,  very  simply,  the 
physical  area  or  district  that  their  members  traverse  as  they  go  about 
their  day-by-day  routines,  and  the  people  they  meet  or  pass  in  that 
process  or  at  their  destinations.  Because  of  urban  heterogeneity,  the 
social  "neighborhood"  of  any  one  family  may  be  totally  different 
from  that  of  the  family  that  lives  across  the  hall  or  next  door.  Each 
may  center  about  a  totally  different  elementary  school,  public, 
private,  or  parochial,  or  not  around  a  school  at  all.  Unlike  or 
undesirable  people  in  nearby  or  adjacent  buildings  interfere  with 
a  family's  "neighborhood"  only  if  they  impinge  in  such  a  way  as 
to  jeopardize  the  chosen  standard  of  life.  Thus,  any  section  of  a 
mature  city  may  have  several  neighborhoods,  in  the  sense  of  social 
communities,  occupying  the  same  or  overlapping  districts.  This 

•  Isaacs,  Reginald  R.,  "The  Neighborhood  Theory:  an  Analysis  of  its  Adequacy," 
Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners,  Spring,  1948. 
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results  from  the  successive  waves  of  people  and  uses  that  have 
washed  over  any  district  as  it  grew  older,  each  wave  leaving  a 
residue  behind.  To  tear  down  any  slum  district  is  to  destroy  not 
one  neighborhood  only;  it  may  destroy  all  or  parts  of  several  neigh- 
borhoods, or  even,  in  the  sense  of  a  social  community,  no  neighbor- 
hood at  all. 

The  housing  "project"  as  a  unit  was,  in  part,  shaped  by  the 
neighborhood-unit  architects.  Projects  retain  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  neighborhood-units.  They  all  have  been  set  in  super- 
blocks  so  that  children  need  not  cross  traffic  streets  to  reach  play 
areas.  They  are  all  planned  in  relation  to  a  public  elementary  school. 
The  size  of  the  average  public  housing  project  in  New  York  City 
is  that  of  Clarence  Perry's  "neighborhood-unit",  e.g.,  1,000  to  1,500 
families.  Many  public  and  private  housing  projects,  however,  are 
many  times  larger  than  a  neighborhood-unit;  for  example:  Park- 
chester,  12,000  families,  population  36,000;  Stuyvesant  Town,  8,755 
families,  population  25,000;  Fort  Greene,  3,500  families,  population 
12,500.  These  larger  projects  are  not  shaped  as  aggregations  of  inde- 
pendently defined  units  of  neighborhood-unit  size. 

Few  of  these  projects,  however,  are  designed  with  the  number 
and  kind  of  community  facilities  which,  according  to  the  neighbor- 
hood unit  theory,  are  the  means  by  which  a  district  becomes  a 
social  community.  To  quote  the  same  monograph  .  .  in  the  city  of 
today  there  are  certain  highly  cherished  objectives  which  residents 
can  achieve  only  by  sharing  facilities."  (Emphasis  ours).  Commu- 
nity facilities  in  projects  are  almost  never  sufficient  in  number  or 
kind  to  meet  the  every  day  needs  of  the  population,  especially  the 
adult  population.  The  existing  facilities  are  not  located  so  as  to 
serve  the  objective. 

In  public  housing,  this  was  the  result  of  official  policy.  A  policy 
still  prevails  that  excludes  shops  except  where  the  project  is  so 
isolated  that  there  is  no  alternative.  Where  possible,  tenants  are 
supposed  to  depend  on  existing  neighborhood  shops,  or  on  new 
shops  which  private  enterprise  finds  it  advantageous  to  build,  always 
across  the  street  or  outside  the  project.*  Planning  for  religious  facili- 

*  Parkchcster  and  Fresh  Meadows  are  exceptions  for  shopping  facilities. 
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ties  within  a  project  is  avoided  for  obvious  reasons,  although  existing 
churches  may  be  permitted  to  remain.  Community  centers  are 
traditionally  located  on  the  edge  of  projects  so  that  they  may  serve 
families  outside  as  well  as  those  inside  the  project.  Thus,  in  fact, 
public  housing  administrators  have  moved  toward  the  very  opposite 
of  the  social  goal  of  the  neighborhood-unit.  They  have  sought  not 
to  create  self-contained  neighborhoods,  but  to  bring  about  the 
mixture  of  project  and  outside  families. 

The  architects  of  projects  for  middle  and  high  income  families 
seem  to  believe  that  such  families  do  not  want  to  neighbor  but 
want  only  privacy. 

There  have  been  some  attempts  to  bring  about  heterogeneous 
neighborhoods  by  placing  projects  serving  different  income  groups 
— middle  income  co-ops,  Title  I  projects,  public  housing  projects, 
public  middle  income  projects — next  to  one  another  in  small  or 
large  aggregations.  But  the  size  of  the  resultant  population  can 
hardly  be  called  a  neighborhood.  On  the  Lower  East  Side,  for  in- 
stance, there  are  ten  contiguous  projects  of  different  size,  construc- 
tion date,  rent  and  income  schedules.  When  completed,  the  projects 
will  house  20,000  families,  a  population  of  80,000,  or  a  city  the  size 
of  Binghamton,  New  York.  Even  here,  the  quantity  and  kind  of 
community  facilities  bear  no  relationship  to  the  population's  needs. 
The  absence  of  adequate  shared  facilities  prevents  mixing  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  people  that  would  have  given  any  social  meaning  to  the 
juxtaposition. 

Every  project,  public  or  private,  is  characterized  by  homogene- 
ity of  occupancy.  Each  operates  within  a  single  financial  structure, 
provides  a  limited  range  of  dwelling  units,  has  a  rent  schedule  that 
limits  the  range  of  income  served.  These  factors  limit  the  size  and 
composition  of  families  that  can  be  served.  Each  family  is  screened 
through  a  single  set  of  admission  or  credit  requirements.  Manage- 
ment, under  such  a  structure,  does  effectively  what  is  proposed  by 
one  city  planner  who  suggests  "a  provision  making  the  improvement 
association  a  limited  dividend  corporation  with  specific  require- 
ments for  keeping  the  existing  population  group  substantially 
intact."* 

•  Segoe,  Ladislas,  "Local  Planning  Administration,"  International  City  Managers  As- 
sociation, June  1941,  pp.  427-432. 
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Thus  projects  not  only  achieve  homogeneity  of  occupancy  but 
are  organized  to  sustain  it.  Unlike  the  normal  subdivision,  the 
homogeneity  of  a  project  is  frozen  at  least  for  the  duration  of  the 
mortgage.  The  changes  in  use  that  normally  occur  in  a  maturing 
community  because  they  are  desirable,  necessary  or  economically 
advantageous  to  community  and  entrepreneur — which  bring  about 
heterogeneity — cannot  take  place  in  a  project.  Single  ownership, 
single  mortgage,  single  management,  unlike  the  multiple  ownership 
of  the  subdivision,  prevent  the  project  from  meeting  the  multiple 
needs  that  arise  as  a  population  matures  and  the  range  of  require- 
ments enlarges. 

Projects,  as  now  designed,  individually  or  in  groups,  seem  to 
exhibit  an  unresolved  and  confused  policy  for  constructing  the 
character  of  urban  residential  communities.  Each  project  is  calcu- 
lated by  design  and  operating  policies  to  achieve  and  sustain  homo- 
geneity, but  it  is  not  designed  to  be  a  neighborhood  as  a  social 
community.  On  the  contrary,  the  exclusion  of  community  facilities 
from  the  project  and  their  location  outside  vitiates  the  boundaries 
both  physically  and  socially.  No  matter  how  forbidding  (to  the 
children)  or  dangerous  the  boundary  street,  it  must  be  crossed 
constantly  to  reach  the  community  facilities  that  families  use  every 
day.  But  preventing  each  project  from  becoming  a  self-contained 
community  does  not  automatically  make  it  part  of  a  heterogeneous 
neighborhood. 

Evidently,  clarification  of  policy  is  desirable.  Should  urban 
renewal  follow  the  neighborhood-unit  concept  and  seek  to  make 
the  projects  not  only  homogeneous  communities  but  social  com- 
munities, self  contained  because  all  the  community  facilities  required 
for  day-to-day  living  are  within  their  physical  boundaries?  Or 
should  heterogeneity  be  the  goal  of  urban  renewal?  If  so,  what  kind 
of  heterogeneity?  And  how  can  heterogeneous  neighborhoods  be 
made  to  succeed? 
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IV 

Why  the  Goal  of  Local 
Heterogeneity  in  Urban  Renewal? 

There  have  been,  and  still  are,  many  statements  that  imply 
that  all  urbanites  live  in  total  isolation  from  neighbors,  and  that 
there  is  no  "social"  fabric  in  any  community  except  perhaps  ethnic 
slums.  Catherine  Bauer  refers  to  "the  lonely  rootlessness  and  civic 
irresponsibility  that  were  widely  felt  to  be  characteristic  weaknesses 
of  urban  society."*  Perhaps  a  classic  statement  comes  from  the  New 
York  Regional  Plan's  Monograph  on  the  Neighborhood  Unit: 
"The  Village  is  a  natural  political  entity — a  civic  cell — but  the  city 
ordinarily  is  a  vast  accretion  of  business,  industry  and  dwellings 
around  the  original  civic  nucleus  which  has  become  diseased  through 
the  effort  of  functioning  in  the  midst  of  politically  inert  tissue."** 

But  social  fabric,  the  tissue  of  a  large  city,  is  not  the  same  kind 
of  cloth  as  that  of  a  village.  For  many  individuals  and  families  one 
of  the  chief  charms  of  a  big  city  is  its  anonymity.  It  permits  a  person 
to  select  his  friends  and  his  social  life  wherever  and  whenever  he 
chooses.  No  one  is  required  by  any  unwritten  law  to  kaffee-klatch 
with  her  neighbors  every  mornng.  No  one  loses  caste  by  refusing 
to  participate  in  some  community-serving  organization. 

In  contrast  to  the  anonymity  seekers,  there  are  thousands  of 
people  in  big  cities  who  reject  anonymity,  who  hunger  and  thirst 
for  contacts  with  other  people.  There  are  thousands  who  need  and 
want  the  comfort  of  group  membership  or  the  satisfaction  of  group 
leadership. 

Middle  status  people  tend  to  exercise  their  impulse  toward 
leadership  or  participation  in  group  action  on  matters  which  affect 
their  immediate  neighborhoods,  their  homes,  and  family  life.  They 
differ  from  upper  class  or  wealthy  people  who  can,  and  do,  exercise 
their  leadership  in  city-wide  affairs  or  affairs  which  have  no  relation- 

*  Bauer,  Catherine.  "Social  Questions  in  Housing  and  Community  Planning."  Journal 
of  Social  Issues.  Vol.  VII,  No.  1,  1951,  pp.  1-34. 
••  Op  cit  page  26. 
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ship  to  their  immediate  home  environment.  .  .  middle-status* 
groups  will  tend  to  organize  the  formal  associations  in  the  town, 
join  them,  support  them,  and  fashion  them  in  their  own  image. 
They  will  tend  to  have  more  contacts  with  the  local  management 
and  try  to  influence  it  to  provide  elaborate  educational  equipment 
for  their  children.  .  .  .  Lower  status  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
regard  the  organizations  in  town,  especially  the  PTA  as  something 
foreign  to  them."** 

Purposeful  group  activities  arise  from  natural  groups  which 
may  have  formed  out  of  nothing  more  than  a  social  need.  Thus, 
the  initial  requirement  of  good  social  planning  is  the  creation  of 
places  which  provide  opportunities  for  natural  groups  to  come  into 
existence. 

But  if  the  provision  of  opportunity  for  creation  of  natural 
groups  is  the  first  requirement  of  social  planning,  the  second  is 
provision  for  nurturing  the  leadership  which  will  bind  up  the 
natural  groups  into  purposeful  group  activities.  This  means  placing 
middle-status  people — from  whom  this  leadership  comes — where 
they  can  play  their  historic  role. 

The  literature  of  social  science  has  much  to  say  about  the 
cleavage  and  stratification  between  lower  and  middle-status  groups 
when  they  live  in  proximity. ##  While  agreeing  that  the  two  groups 
may  not  fraternize  when  they  live  side  by  side,  one  must  also  recog- 
nize the  role  that  the  more  urbanized,  higher-standard  families  play 
— by  example,  if  not  by  fraternization — in  raising  the  standards  of 
the  new,  lower  standard  families. 

Historically,  the  process  of  urbanizing  newcomers  has  taken 
place  as  they  move  out  from  the  slums,  their  port  of  entry,  into 

*  Anyone  writing  about  American  society  has  trouble  finding  appropriate  termin- 
ology for  identifying  classes.  Classification  by  low,  middle  or  high  incomes  is  explicit 
in  one  dimension,  but  does  not  measure  literacy,  standard  of  living,  standards  of 
cleanliness,  etc.  The  term  "middle-class"  has  implications  for  these  characteristics, 
but  one  may  not  use  the  term  "low"  or  even  the  euphemistic  "lower"  class,  nor 
"high",  nor  "higher"  class  without  implications  contrary  to  the  American  ideal.  I 
have  used  the  term  status  because  it  avoids  the  implications  of  the  other  terms.  It  is 
used  to  distinguish  between  the  families  who  have  what  may  be  called  the  generally 
accepted  and  acceptable  "middle-class"  standards  of  literacy,  personal  cleanliness, 
behavior,  homemaking,  and  those  who  do  not  meet  these  standards. 
•*  Form,  William  H.,  "Stratification  in  Low  and  Middle  Income  Housing  Areas", 
Journal  of  Social  Issues,  Vol.  VII,  Nos.  1  and  2,  (1051)  p.  122. 
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successively  better  neighborhoods,  adopting  better  standards  as  they 
come  into  contact  with  progressively  more  urbanized  families  and 
the  progressively  better  community  institutions  that  the  latter  de- 
mand. The  progress  of  assimilation  has  taken  a  generation  or  two, 
and  often  neighborhoods  have  slipped  down  in  the  process,  because 
there  has  always  been  a  precipitation  of  the  less  adaptable  along  the 
route.  This  has  been  the  normal  urbanizing  process.  It  is  disrupted 
when  huge  enclaves  are  created  that  separate  the  classes  and  provide 
no  meeting  grounds  or  common  institutions.  Planning  for  middle- 
income  families  in  urban  renewal  is  more  than  the  provision  of 
housing  facilities  in  the  old  tradition.  As  we  will  indicate,  middle- 
status  families  demand  more  than  housing.  Their  other  demands 
must  be  met  because  low-status  families  need  middle-status  families. 

This  is  the  lesson  that  public  housing  administrators  have 
learned  the  hard  way.  They  know  that  it  was  the  middle-status 
people  living  in  public  housing  in  a  depression  era  who  created 
the  health  committees,  the  recreation  committees,  and  all  the  other 
committees  that  bourgeoned  in  the  early  days  of  public  housing. 
The  departure  of  this  group  has  been  disastrous  for  public  housing. 
Can  this  group  be  encouraged  to  remain  in  a  heterogeneous  urban 
community? 

There  are  strong  statements  in  contemporary  studies  about  the 
inevitability  of  the  flight  of  the  middle-income  families  from  the 
cities  or  the  even  greater  impossibility  of  their  return.  Commenting 
in  pessimistic  terms  on  the  future  of  the  "gray"  areas  of  the  city, 
Vernon  says:  "That  middle-income  families  may  decide  to  return  to 
the  cities  in  great  numbers  .  .  .  would  fly  in  the  face  of  deep-seated 
historical  trends  based  on  powerful  sociological  forces."* 

Nevertheless,  one  must  point  out  that  middle-status  families 
have  not  been  offered  a  genuine  choice  between  flight  and  contin- 
ued residence  in  the  city.  Although  it  is  true  that  the  great  majority 
of  families  leaving  the  city  share  middle-class  "standards",  and  be- 
long in  more  or  less  the  same  income  brackets,  it  is  unrealistic  to 

*  Vernon,  Raymond,  The  Changing  Economic  Function  of  the  Central  City,  Area 
Development  Committee  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  New  York 
City  (1959)  p.  62. 
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suppose  that  they  resemble  each  other  in  all  their  characteristics. 
Realistically,  they  differ  in  taste,  culture,  education,  national  origin 
and  creed,  and  they  would  differ  in  race  and  color  if  given  a  chance. 
Nor  is  it  legitimate  to  suppose  that  all  the  households  that  have 
these  same  middle-class  standards  but  remain  in  the  city,  supposedly 
awaiting  the  opportunity  of  flight,  are  also  alike  in  taste,  culture, 
national  origin  or  creed. 

Most  families  have  ties  to  job,  neighborhood,  family,  friends 
and  institutions  in  the  city,  so  that  home-finding  is  an  effort  to 
reconcile  these  ties  and  affections  with  the  satisfaction  of  middle- 
class  standards  of  home  life.  It  is  the  obligation  of  the  urban  renewal 
program  to  provide  buildings  that  give  families  a  true  opportunity 
to  make  a  choice  between  urban  and  suburban  life.  The  only 
statistic  that  can  be  forthcoming  on  the  number  of  families  who 
want  to  remain  in  the  city  is  "some."  Until  free  choice  is  offered, 
there  will  be  no  better  statistic. 

Many  families  fight  to  sustain  or  restore  the  qualities  necessary 
to  make  the  home  and  neighborhood  meet  their  standards.  The 
history  of  changing  neighborhoods  is  replete  with  examples  of 
middle-status  families  that  have  seized  on  the  PTA  as  the  instru- 
ment of  school  improvement  and  neighborhood  stabilization.  An 
increasing  number  of  case  histories  describe  how  urban  neighbor- 
hoods have  mobilized  to  prevent  deterioration  and  restore  loved 
qualities.* 

The  urban  renewal  administrator  must  use  this  middle-status 
drive  if  he  is  to  renew  the  city  through  the  development  of  its 
neighborhoods.  He  cannot  use  this  constructive  force  successfully, 
however,  if  these  middle-status  families  are  housed  in  self-contained 
projects.  On  the  other  hand,  middle-status  people  will  refuse  to 
play  their  constructive  role  unless  the  conditions  of  the  surrounding 
neighborhood  meet  their  standards  and  values,  and  continue  to  do 
so  despite  the  presence  of  a  number  of  lower-status  people.  How 
can  neighborhoods  be  heterogeneous  in  population  and  yet  meet 
this  middle-status  requirement?  If  he  can  answer  this  question,  the 
administrator  has  learned  what  makes  heterogeneity  work. 

*  Hillman,  Arthur,  "Neighborhood  Centers  Today.  Action  Programs  for  a  Rapidly 
Changing  World."  National  Federation  of  Settlement  Houses,  New  York,  1960. 
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V 

Good  and  Bad  Heterogeneity 


In  what  kind  of  heterogeneous  surrounding  can  the  middle- 
status  people  exert  their  capacity  for  leadership? 

Even  the  firmest  adherents  of  heterogeneity  are  not  absolutists. 
Many,  if  not  most,  accept  or  insist  on  qualifications  in  their  hetero- 
geneity, in  practice  if  not  in  philosophy.  This  is  because  they  want 
mixture  to  work.  Non-discrimination  laws  have  never  required 
landlord  or  employer  to  accept  as  tenant  or  employee  any  unquali- 
fied applicant.  They  require  only  that  landlords  and  employers 
apply  the  same  standards  to  white  and  Negro  alike.  Many  propo- 
nents of  racially  integrated  housing,  public  and  private,  deplore  an 
administration  that  produces  segregation  by  insisting  on  absolute 
non-discrimination.  Even  those  parents  who  want  their  children  to 
grow  up  knowing  different  kinds  of  children  draw  the  line  some- 
where. They  will  move  or  put  their  children  in  private  schools 
when  diversity  gets  out  of  hand  and  includes  too  many  children 
with  bad  language,  bad  habits,  and  meagre  cultural  interests.  Het- 
erogeneity is  good  if  it  works.  Making  it  work  calls  for  more  than 
moral  sentiments.  It  requires  what  Merton  calls  "appropriate  insti- 
tutional and  administrative  conditions",  or  "deliberate  institutional 
controls."  Denning  the  nature  and  location  of  these  "institutional 
conditions"  and  "controls"  is  necessary  to  deal  realistically  with 
balance.* 

In  a  small  urban  area — the  neighborhood — heterogeneity  comes 
into  being  a  little  at  a  time.  The  normal  urban  processes  of  in- 
migration,  assimilation,  growth  and  decay  successively  foster  and 
halt  it.  To  make  heterogeneity  work  in  changing  neighborhoods, 
the  urban  renewal  director  must  command  and  channel  these  urban 
processes  by  instituting  something  of  the  controls  described  by 
Merton.  In  the  large  redevelopments,  where  there  has  been  total 
clearance,  he  must  design  and  build  the  elements,  the  conditions 
that  will  work  for  heterogeneity.  But  first  it  is  necessary  to  define 

*  Merton,  Robert  K.  "The  Self-Fulfilling  Prophecy",  The  Antioch  Review  (Summer, 
1948)  p.  210. 
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"good"  heterogeneity,  the  kind  that  works,  in  distinction  to  the 
kind  that  does  not  work. 

Mathematics  and  Good  Heterogeneity 

There  is,  unfortunately,  no  mathematical  formula  to  guide  our 
administrator.  None.  Public  housing  officials  and  others  have,  from 
time  to  time,  proffered  a  mathematical  formula  as  a  race  policy 
saying,  "You  cannot  admit  more  than  20%  Negroes  or  the  project 
will  go  all  Negro."  But  experience  has  shown  that  this  formula  or 
any  like  it  solves  nothing.  It  does  not  answer  the  question  of  the 
number  of  undesirable  families,  old  families,  minority  families, 
large  families,  welfare,  low-income,  or  problem  families  a  project 
or  community  can  absorb  and  remain  sound.  Even  the  principle 
that  "few"  are  safer  than  "many"  is  not  necessarily  correct.  The 
accompanying  conditions  and  controls  can  make  "many"  as  safe  as 
"few";  their  absence  may  make  "few"  as  fatal  as  "many". 

A  mixture  may  vary  in  its  proportions  from  area  to  area  in  the 
city  and  in  point  of  time  and  yet  be  sound — or  unsound — in  each 
case,  according  to  accompanying  conditions  and  controls.  Propor- 
tions will  be  affected  by  such  factors  as  location,  the  requirements 
of  the  industrial  and  commercial  institutions  of  the  city  as  a  whole 
and  of  each  particular  neighborhood;  the  cultural,  religious  and 
social  institutions,  both  formal  and  informal,  of  each  neighborhood. 
Proportions  will  vary  in  point  of  time  with  the  progress  of  city-wide 
programs  of  racial  integration  and  code  enforcement.  There  are 
two  tests  of  good  heterogeneity:  the  test  of  equilibrium  and  the 
test  of  meaningful ness. 

Equilibrium  and  Heterogeneity 

A  good  mixture  is  in  equilibrium.  A  balanced  neighborhood 
is  one  in  which  the  mixture  is  not  in  process  of  self-destruction.  A 
neighborhood  rapidly  changing  from  white  to  all  black  is  not  a 
balanced  neighborhood  nor  is  one  that  is  in  process  of  physical 
deterioration,  regardless  of  the  presence  at  any  one  time  of  all 
elements  of  mixture.  A  neighborhood  is  in  equilibrium  when  the 
general  proportions  of  the  elements  are  maintained  even  though 
individual  households  and  buildings  change.  If  rich  people  move 
out,  rich  people  move  in;  if  white  persons  move  out,  white  persons 
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also  move  in;  if  a  bad  building  is  demolished,  a  good  one  goes  up. 

One  may  well  ask  whether  there  is  ever  such  a  state  of  affairs, 
since  the  basic  fact  of  urban  life  is  that  neighborhoods  change, 
either  from  causes  intrinsic  to  their  condition,  design  or  location, 
or  from  causes  that  originate  outside.  Buildings  grow  old  and  out 
of  date;  they  are  torn  down  and  new  buildings  are  built  by  private 
enterprisers  to  capitalize  on  a  good  location  and  to  fill  a  market  that 
obviously  needs  to  be  served;  or  they  grow  older  and  older  and 
nobody  pays  any  attention  to  them  because  of  their  location  or 
built-in  characteristics. 

The  forces  and  pressures  that  originate  outside  a  neighborhood 
and  bring  about  changes  include:  discrimination  in  housing  that 
results  in  the  crowding  of  minority  families  into  those  few  neigh- 
borhoods open  to  them;  a  housing  shortage  that  generates  pressures 
for  overuse  and  illegal  occupancy,  so  that  a  genteel  rooming  house 
degenerates  into  illegal  single-room  occupancy;  lack  of  municipal 
controls  or  inadequate  enforcement  of  controls  so  that  there  is  gross 
and  visible  deterioration  of  buildings,  deterioration  that  spreads 
throughout  the  neighborhood. 

Any  one  of  these  degenerative  changes  is  usually  followed  by 
the  others  and  also  by  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  municipal  and 
other  services:  street  cleaning,  garbage  collection,  sidewalk  and  curb 
repair;  the  quality  of  the  teaching  staff  and  the  physical  mainten- 
ance of  schools,  the  delivery  schedule  of  the  department  stores.  As 
a  result  of  these  trends,  the  more  privileged  move  out  and  the  less 
privileged  move  in.  There  may  be  mixture,  but  there  is  no  balance. 

But  though  changes  are  inevitable  in  a  city,  they  need  not  be 
downward.  They  are  downward  when,  and  as  long  as,  there  are 
inadequate  municipal  programs  of  code  enforcement,  good  race 
relations,  zoning,  public  education,  public  recreation,  police;  or 
when  the  volume  and  rate  of  housing  production  are  so  small  that 
progressive  gains  cannot  be  made  on  remedying  substandard  hous- 
ing conditions. 

Meaningful  Heterogeneity 

Good  heterogeneity  permits,  or  makes  possible,  meaningful 
contacts  between  unlike  members  of  a  community  as  a  result  of 
shared  community  facilities.  Meaningful  contacts  are  not  neces- 
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sarily  "neighboring"  in  the  sense  of  chance,  friendly  contacts  which 
result  from  physical  contiguity.  These  working  contacts  are  made 
through  churches,  political  campaigns,  PTA's,  clean-up-and-paint-up 
neighborhood  campaigns,  Red  Cross  drives,  outdoor  concerts,  and 
community  drives  to  end  juvenile  delinquency:  in  short,  through 
community  activities  or  in  community  facilities. 

The  very  idea  of  "meaningful  heterogeneity"  is  frightening  if 
not  abhorrent  to  many,  including  many  professional  housers  and 
planners.  The  phrase  seems  to  imply  some  threat  to  individual 
privacy,  some  kind  of  dictatorship  that  will  require  everybody  to 
mix  with  everybody.  "Meaningful  heterogeneity"  has  no  such  sub- 
versive goal.  It  merely  recognizes  the  need  of  a  large  part  of  this 
diversified  urban  population  to  participate  in  group  action. 

We  have  said  that  purposeful  group  activities,  political,  civic 
or  social  arise  from  the  binding  up  of  the  natural  groups  that  may 
have  formed  out  of  nothing  more  than  a  social  need.  We  have 
also  pointed  out  that  the  leadership  which  binds  up  these  groups 
is  in  the  middle-status  families.  A  "balanced  neighborhood"  as  we 
see  it,  must  provide  not  only  the  families  which  will  exercise  lead- 
ership, but  the  physical  facilities  and  space  in  which  to  lead. 

Natural  groups  can  come  into  being  in  the  public  spaces  in 
apartment  buildings,  in  the  natural  loitering  places  between  build- 
ings, around  the  playgrounds,  benches,  drinking  fountains,  candy 
stores,  bowling  alleys,  laundries.  Such  places  are  conducive  to  the 
formation  of  groups  of  like  people.  The  contacts  between  unlike 
people  take  place  through  shared  facilities  such  as  churches,  schools, 
shopping  centers,  community  centers,  playgrounds  and  parks — 
wherever  there  is  a  place,  a  personality,  or  a  job  to  be  done  that 
makes  people  talk  together  or  work  together. 

Design  that  furthers  these  objectives  will  permit  the  historic 
process  whereby  middle-status  leaders  carry  on  the  urbanizing  of 
the  lower-status  families,  in  their  historically  anonymous  fashion. 
The  process,  working  in  its  own  unaided  way,  takes  a  long  time, 
as  we  have  pointed  out,  and  sometimes  neighborhoods  go  down  in 
the  process.  This,  a  city  in  process  of  renewing  itself  cannot  afford. 
A  city  must  mobilize  many  different  kinds  of  programs,  agencies 
and  resources  to  strengthen  and  aid  the  process.  As  Merton  says, 
there  must  be  administrative  and  institutional  aids. 
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Achieving  Good  Heterogeneity: 
The  Balanced  Neighborhood 

The  Two  Approaches  to  Urban  Renewal 

There  are  two  general  approaches  to  rebuilding  the  city:  total 
clearance  and  redevelopment,  and  conservation  or  renewal.  The 
emphasis  to  date  has  been  on  the  former.  It  is  an  easier  operation. 
It  can  be  accomplished  in  less  time.  The  large-scale  urban  renewal 
on  the  West  Side  of  Manhattan  is  still  regarded  by  many  as  an 
experiment,  not  to  be  repeated  until  its  worth  has  been  established. 
It  has  already  demonstrated  several  things:  the  high  cost  of  prelimi- 
nary analysis  and  planning;  the  difficulties  inherent  in  mobilizing 
the  necessary  local  participation  for  both  planning  and  carrying 
out  individual  improvements;  the  complex  job  of  negotiating  the 
new  private  developments  which  include  remodeling  by  individual 
property  owners,  as  well  as  small  scale  or  individual  new  construc- 
tion. 

But  in  spite  of  the  difficulties,  there  are  great  advantages  in  this 
approach  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  good  heterogeneity.  Areas 
needing  renewal  or  conservation  still  have  middle-status  leadership. 
These  families  are  experiencing  heterogeneity,  and  though  they 
may  not  like  it,  they  have  met  it  as  an  urban  fact.  They  are  face 
to  face  with  the  choice:  stay  and  help,  or  go  to  the  suburbs.  They 
can  therefore  be  mobilized.  Furthermore,  there  are  institutions  and 
organizations  that  have  provided  community  facilities  for  the  past 
and  have  an  investment  to  be  protected  for  the  future.  There  may 
even  be  trees,  monuments  and  historic  buildings  that  give  historic 
background  and  continuity  to  the  neighborhood. 

For  these  reasons,  where  such  conditions  exist  in  a  deteriorated 
or  deteriorating  area,  renewal  and  conservation  in  an  urban  renewal 
program  would  seem  viable  for  New  York  City.  It  is  possible  that 
total  clearance  has  been  used  more  often  than  necessary,  primarily 
under  Title  I,  because  it  provided  sites  big  enough  to  attract  large- 
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scale  private  capital.  Small  investments  in  deteriorating  areas  have 
not  been  sound,  under  past  practices.  But  these  other  goals  have 
great  importance;  ways  must  be  found  to  achieve  them  and  still 
meet  the  requirements  of  private  capital. 

There  should  be  better  procedures,  therefore,  for  determining 
whether  deteriorated  areas  should  be  cleared  or  would  lend  them- 
selves to  renewal  and  conservation.  Such  procedures  should  include 
evaluation  of  the  quality  of  local  leadership  and  institutions  and 
their  role  in  the  restoration  of  the  community.* 

Whether  the  urban  renewal  director  decides  to  use  clearance 
and  redevelopment  or  conservation,  he  is  dependent  for  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  his  program  on  agencies  and  programs  beyond  his 
control.  One  has  only  to  list  the  reasons  why  middle-status  families 
flee  the  city  to  understand  this.  The  older  housing  in  the  city,  which 
is  their  major  resource  other  than  new  housing  built  in  the  suburbs, 
is  located  in  areas  subject  to  deterioration  by  reasons  of  changes 
in  fashion  or  spreading  negligence;  it  is  located  where  engulfment 
by  minority  families  is  a  possibility,  and  encroachment  of  undesir- 
able persons,  juvenile  delinquents  and  unhoused  Bowery  "winos" 
is  a  danger;  where  the  quality  of  the  public  schools,  in  fact  or  by 
reputation,  is  inferior  to  those  in  the  suburbs;  where  there  are  real 
problems  as  to  where  their  children  may  play  freely  and  in  safety. 
Under  such  conditions,  the  joys  of  urban  living  are  swamped  by 
its  deficiencies. 

If  these  are  the  reasons  for  flight,  slowing  down  the  flight  will 
call  for  many  more  operations  than  those  under  the  direction  of  the 
director  of  urban  renewal.  His  efforts  may  be  vitiated  by  failures  or 
inadequacies  in  other  jurisdictions.  Choice  of  the  appropriate  re- 
newal techniques  will  depend  on  the  administrator's  ability  to  pre- 
dict success  in  dealing  with  them. 

To  carry  out  a  program  that  may  halt  the  flight  of  middle-status 
families,  may  stabilize  sound  residential  neighborhoods  and  create 

*  "Such  procedures  should  determine  .  .  .  whether  the  existing  social  system  satisfied 
more  positive  than  negative  functions  for  the  residents.  If  this  is  the  case,  planners 
must  decide  whether  destruction  of  this  social  system  is  justified  by  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  clearance."  Gans,  Herbert  J.,  "The  Human  Implications  of  Current 
Redevelopment  and  Relocation  Planning"  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Plan- 
ners. Vol.  XXV,  No.  2  (Feb.  1959)  p.  25. 
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a  sound  residential  base  for  the  city,  these  are  essential  steps  all  of 
which  are  outside  the  powers  of  a  director  of  urban  renewal: 

a)  A  volume  and  rate  of  housing  production  (primarily  private 
housing)  which  will  permit  the  city  to  make  steady  progress  in 
eradicating  substandard  housing  conditions  and  overcrowding,  both 
of  which  depreciate  the  physical  and  social  standard  of  a  neigh- 
borhood. 

b)  Improvement  in  both  the  quality  and  the  reputation  of  the 
public  schools,  especially  in  the  changing  areas.  Wherever  there  is 
urban  renewal,  the  quality  of  the  schools  must  be  more  than  good, 
it  must  be  excellent.*  Only  if  their  quality  is  excellent  will  they 
play  their  strategic  role  in  stabilizing  neighborhoods. 

c)  Action  to  avoid  the  engulfment  of  neighborhoods  by  minor- 
ity families.  This  is  a  two-way  operation.  It  calls,  on  the  one  hand, 
for  removal  of  the  pressure  for  engulfment  by  opening  up  the 
housing  market  on  fair  terms  to  minority  families.  It  also  calls  for 
public  education  in  changing  neighborhoods  and  for  renewal  pro- 
grams so  that  local  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  neighborhood 
can  be  sustained  or  restored. 

d)  Mobilization  of  social  work  and  educational  programs  for 
families  affected  by  urban  renewal  whose  standards  of  living  are 
such  that  they  depreciate  and  damage  the  quality  of  the  buildings 
and  neighborhoods  into  which  they  move.  It  is  folly  to  talk  about 
heterogeneity  (which  presumably  includes  some  familes  of  this  kind) 
without  recognizing  the  damage  that  they  may  cause.  A  city  cannot 
afford  to  scatter  dragons'  teeth  by  relocation  or  conservation  that 
shuts  its  eyes  to  the  impact  of  such  families.  This  point  has  been 
emphasized  by  Ernest  Fisher,  an  economist,  not  a  sociologist.  ** 

The  urban  way  of  life  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  suburban  way 
of  life.  The  creation  of  a  good  pattern  of  urban  life,  especially  a 
good  life  for  families  with  children,  (low-income  families  as  well  as 
middle-income  families)  may  be  more  difficult  than  creating  a  good 

*  Abrams,  Charles,  "What  Makes  or  Destroys  a  Neighborhood",  American  Journal 
of  Economics  and  Sociology,  (April  1960)  p.  230.  "An  exemplary  elementary  school 
and  neighborhood  centers  can  supply  the  additional  impulse  needed  for  that  rewarding 
contagion  the  realtor  calls  a  'boom'  and  the  local  pastor  a  'blessing'." 
**  Fisher,  Ernest  M.  A  Study  of  Housing  Programs  and  Policies,  Washington,  D.C. 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Jan.  1960,  p.  24. 
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suburban  way  of  life  but  an  effort  must  be  made  to  devise  it.  The 
obligation  of  urban  renewal  is  to  let  the  choice  between  the  two 
ways  of  life  be  a  fair  choice,  not  to  let  the  scale  be  tipped  in  favor 
of  suburban  living  because  urban  services  and  design  are  below 
an  acceptable  standard  for  the  world's  richest  country. 

The  price  of  failing  to  devise  a  good  urban  living  pattern  is  to 
permit  even  greater  chaos  and  disorganization  in  the  metropolitan 
areas,  even  greater  waste  and  deterioration  of  public  and  private 
investments  and  installations  within  cities.  The  lesson  of  the  fearful 
arithmetic  of  the  exploding  metropolis  is  that  a  better  urban 
residential  pattern  must  be  devised.  To  devise  it,  calls  for  more 
imagination,  more  human  insight,  more  understanding  of  social 
relationships  than  has  yet  found  its  way  into  bricks,  mortar  and 
projects. 

The  Balanced  Neighborhood 

Three  principles  seem  to  follow  from  the  analyses  of  this 
memorandum: 

•  The  first  principle  is,  in  essence,  the  principle  of  allowing  the 
many  kinds  of  people  who  live  in  the  city  a  genuine  option  (within 
economic  limitations)  as  to  where  and  how  they  can  live.  It  proposes 
that 

middle-status  families  (including  those  with  children)  shall 
have  a  genuine  option  between  a  good  life  in  the  city  and  a 
good  life  in  the  suburbs;  a  genuine  option  between  in-lying 
and  out-lying  areas; 

that  low-income  families  be  allowed  the  same  option; 

that  couples  (newly-weds  or  older  couples)  be  allowed  an 
option  between  apartments  in  out-lying  and  in-lying  areas; 

that  minority  families  have  the  same  option  under  the  same 
terms  as  white  families. 

The  proportions  of  different  kinds  of  housing — and  the  scale  of  the 
option — may  differ  enormously  between  sections  of  the  city,  and 
between  in-lying  and  out-lying  areas,  because  of  general  character- 
istics of  people  and  of  areas.  The  obligation  is  to  offer  some  option. 
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Only  by  offering  option  can  genuine  demand,  in  the  long  run,  be 
determined.  In  the  absence  of  option,  it  cannot  be  known. 

•  The  second  principle  is  that  the  peculiar  values  of  urban  life 
(as  distinguished  from  suburban  life)  are  to  be  found  in  the  quality, 
richness  and  variety  of  community  facilities:  public  and  private, 
commercial,  educational,  religious,  cultural.  Good  urban  planning 
cannot  produce,  at  least  in  the  central  city,  what  seems  to  be  the 
peculiar  value  of  suburban  life — the  private-backyard-with-barbecue. 
It  will  produce  something  else.  Urban  planning  that  fails  to  recog- 
nize the  necessity  for  providing  the  structure  for  this  peculiarly 
urban  value,  will  not  succeed.  Not  everybody  in  the  city  wants  to 
make  use  of  all  these  facilities,  however  excellent,  but  the  option 
must  be  provided. 

•  The  third  principle  is  that  community  facilities  must  be  so  de- 
signed within  the  neighborhood  that  they  can  be  shared  by  unlike 
and  like  persons.  Only  if  this  is  done  will  the  city  have  the  benefit 
of  the  quality  of  local  leadership  that  comes  most  frequently  from 
the  middle-status  families. 

Upon  the  determination  of  the  administrator  that  these  prin- 
ciples can  be  fulfilled  in  a  limited  area,  a  balanced  neighborhood 

becomes  possible  of  achievement. 
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VII 

Summary 


If  the  urban  renewal  administrator  determines,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  that  a  specific  renewal  area 
provides  the  institutional  and  human  potential  for  supporting  a 
balanced  population,  he  must  then  follow  certain  recommendations 
in  order  to  make  the  potential  a  reality: 

1.  Every  renewal  enterprise  in  which  there  is  governmental 
intervention  through  the  use  of  eminent  domain,  tax  abatement, 
mortgage  insurance  or  subsidy,  should  provide  for  heterogeneity 
of  residential  facilities  and  population,  in  proportions  appropriate 
to  the  area.  This  means,  in  effect,  that  instead  of  large-scale,  one- 
class  projects  standing  as  planned  islands,  urban  renewal  would 
develop  large-scale  neighborhood  plans  which  include  a  combina- 
tion of  housing  types,  either  new,  or  combinations  of  new  and  old. 

2.  There  should  be  increasing  emphasis  on  renewal  and  con- 
servation programs  calling  for  partial  clearance  and  scattered  new 
buildings  as  programs  that  more  naturally  and  easily  achieve  the 
goal  of  the  balanced  neighborhood. 

3.  No  residential  plan  should  be  developed  without  compre- 
hensive provisions  for  community  facilities,  whether  by  direct 
public  action  or  by  private  developers.  If  no  private  developers  are 
available  at  the  time  of  initial  development,  that  land  should  be 
set  aside  for  their  future  development. 

4.  Intensive  efforts  should  be  made  to  augment  the  city-wide 
programs  that  most  directly  affect  the  achievement  and  maintenance 
of  balance  in  the  neighborhood:  an  increase  in  the  total  housing 
supply,  the  enforcement  of  non-discrimination  laws  and  intensifica- 
tion of  education  programs  in  the  understanding  of  these  laws. 

5.  Systematic  programs  of  social  work  and  education  should 
be  developed  for  persons  affected  by  urban  renewal.  This  means, 
primarily  at  the  point  of  relocation,  through  the  planned  use  of 
public  housing  inventory  and  in  conservation  programs. 
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